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continue to submit to the trading monopoly of the gild
merchant ?

The first craft gilds that come into notice are those of
the weavers and fullers of woollen cloth. It was the
weavers' gild, all over western Europe, that began and led
the struggle against the old governing bodies. The reason
is obvious: the manufacture of materials for clothing was
the first industry in which a wide demand would make it
worth while for men to entirely devote themselves to it, and
therefore it was the first in which a special body of crafts-
men appeared. Gilds of bakers, indeed, are to be found
almost as early;52 but so much less skill is required in
baking than in weaving, that it long remained, as it still
does to a great degree, a family employment. Hence bakers
could never be so numerous as weavers; and as the former
manufactured for immediate consumption, they scarcely came
into conflict with the trading monopoly of the merchants.58

We owe to the chance existence of the Pipe Boll for 1130
the knowledge that in that year there were gilds of weavers
in London, Lincoln, and Oxford,64 making annual payment to
the king in return for his authorization of their existence; the
weavers of Oxford, referring in the reign of Edward I. to the
time when the payment was fixed, declared that their gild then
contained sixty members.65 In the same reign there was also
a gild of corvesars, or leather-dressers, in Oxford.58 During
the early years of Henry II. gilds of weavers are also found
at York, Winchester, Huntingdon, and Nottingham, and a gild
of fullers at Winchester, each making annual payments to the
Exchequer.57 The annual payment was not merely a tax; it
was the condition upon which they received the sanction of
the Government. Gilds that the king had not authorized
were amerced as " adulterine," as was the case in 1180 in
London with the gilds of goldsmiths, butchers, pepperers,